io          MEN, MOVEMENTS, AND MYSELF
and that these are serviceable both to the labourer and the com-
munity is proved by the statistics of pauperism* Those who have
cultivated an allotment seldom become a charge upon the parish
before they reach extreme old age; the produce of these tiny plots
of land keeps them independent in mind as well as healthy in body.
Perhaps because allotments helped to do this they were not en-
couraged by the farmers, and the rent charged for them was
considerably higher than that for land of the same quality on the
other side of the hedge which was cultivated by the farmer himself.
The labourer who had a plot of land which would grow potatoes
for his table and barley for his pig; was in a position to be a trifle
more independent than he who had only wages between himself
and starvation.
The standard of life available to the farm labourer was often
incredibly low. His food was of questionable nutritive value, and
his cottage was frequently both unhealthy and overcrowded.
Boiled fat bacon, potatoes, and bread, supplemented in the spring
and summer by green vegetables and fruit, were the main sources
of his nourishment* Miss Maud Davics, in her informative book
on the English village, states that in the middle of the nineteenth
century 'it was the custom for working men to take out with them
a small loaf and a large onion for their dinners, never meat or
cheese. Breakfast and supper generally consisted of home-grown
potatoes with a little of something to flavour it.11
But unsatisfactory as were the conditions obtaining in an English
agricultural village such as I am describing between the years
1860 and 1880, they were an improvement upon those which pre-
vailed half a century earlier. Towards the end of the eighteenth
century there began for the agricultural labourer a period of misery
and privation such as had not been witnessed at any period since
the Black Death in the fourteenth century* Miss Davies states
that about 1801 in Wilts and Somerset 'men would go about with
a piece of sacking tied round their necks, with holes for their arms
and legs, as sole clothing. The people would feed on acorns or
anything they could obtain. So high was the price of corn that a
man'could carry a guinea's worth of bread on his head/ a
The economic conditions prevailing towards the end of the
nineteenth century were not so favourable to the landlord and the
farmer as they had been when the price of corn was much higher;
1 Maud Davies, Life in an English Village, p, 94*
a Ibid. p. 77.